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Summary 

The State of the Union address is a communication between the President and Congress in which 
the chief executive reports on the current conditions of the United States and provides policy 
proposals for the upcoming legislative year. Formerly known as the “Annual Message,” the State 
of the Union address originates in the Constitution. As part of the system of checks and balances, 
Article II, Section 3, clause 1 mandates that the President “shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” In recent decades, the President has 
expanded his State of the Union audience, addressing the speech to both the nation and Members 
of Congress. 

Over time, the State of the Union address has evolved considerably. The format and delivery of 
the speech have changed, and its length has fluctuated widely. Technology has also influenced the 
delivery of the address, with the advent of radio, television, and the Internet playing significant 
roles in the transformation. 

Although each President uses the State of the Union address to outline his Administration’s policy 
agenda, most incorporate common rhetorical arguments and ceremonial traditions. Bipartisanship, 
attention to both the past and the future, and optimism are recurring themes in State of the Union 
addresses. 

The legislative success rate of policy proposals mentioned in State of the Union addresses varies 
widely. Addresses given after a President’s election or reelection and during periods of unified 
party government tend to produce higher rates of legislative success. Presidents can also use the 
State of the Union address to increase media attention for a particular issue. 

Immediately following the State of the Union address, the political party not occupying the White 
House provides an opposition response. The response, usually much shorter than the State of the 
Union, outlines the opposition party’s policy agenda and serves as an official rejoinder to the 
proposals outlined by the President. 
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Overview 

The State of the Union address is a communication between the President and Congress in which 
the chief executive reports on the current conditions of the United States and provides policy 
proposals for the upcoming legislative year. Formerly known as the “Annual Message,” the State 
of the Union address originates in the Constitution. As part of the system of checks and balances, 
Article II, Section 3, clause 1 requires that the President “shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” In recent decades, the President has 
expanded his State of the Union audience, addressing the speech to both the nation and Members 
of Congress. 

From the perspective of Congress, the State of the Union address may be considered the most 
important presidential speech of the year. Although Presidents may ask to address Congress in 
joint session on extraordinary occasions, the State of the Union is the one time Presidents are 
regularly scheduled to venture to the House chamber to present their programmatic priorities and 
set the tone for the ensuing year. Although modem Presidents communicate with Congress and 
the public consistently and persistently, the State of the Union provides the President with a 
unique opportunity to present his entire policy platform in one speech. 

From the President’s perspective, the State of the Union address has evolved from a constitutional 
duty to a welcome source of executive power and authority. Standing before the American public 
to deliver the annual address, the President combines several constitutional roles: chief of state, 
chief executive, chief diplomat, commander-in-chief, and chief legislator. 1 Besides delivering the 
State of the Union, there is no other annual opportunity for the President to showcase his entire 
arsenal of constitutional powers. 

Over time, the State of the Union address has evolved considerably. The format and delivery of 
the speech has changed, and its length has fluctuated widely. Technology has also influenced the 
delivery of the address, with the advent of radio, television, and the Internet playing significant 
roles in the transformation. 



Historical Perspective 

As a rhetorical tool, the State of the Union Address has changed in several substantial ways since 
the origins of the American republic. It is difficult to point to one moment in time when the 
address developed into the contemporary speech now commonly recognized as the starting point 
of the legislative session. 2 Instead, several presidents throughout American history presided over 
shifts and variations to the address. 

George Washington gave the first State of the Union Address on January 8, 1790. Washington’s 
address, which was quite short at 1,089 words, was delivered before both houses of Congress. 3 



1 Clinton Rossiter, The American Presidency (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1956). 

2 On this point, for more detail, see Ryan L Teten, “We the People: The Modern Rhetorical Popular Address of the 
Presidents during the Founding Period,” Political Research Quarterly, vol. 60, no. 4 (December 2007), pp. 669-682. 

3 John Woolley and Gerhard Peters, The American Presidency Project, “Length of the State of the Union Addresses and 
(continued...) 
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